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Our Home, Our 





oe 


March has come—a month sometimes reugh, cold 
and stormy, and at other times warm and delightfal. 
There has been but little snow in February, and we 
may have a compensation in March. It is best to 
look out for it. See that the hay mow holds eut. It 


Wages for Doing Farm Work, 


We find in the monthly report of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture for January, an important statistical 
paper on the subject of the wages of farm laborers, 
prepared by Mr. J. R. Dodge, the statistican of the 
Department, and embodying the work of two or three 
months in the collection of facts and their complilation. 
The data may, therefore, be deemed reliable. Cirea- 
lars soliciting information upon the subject, were sent 
into all parts of the United States, and the answers 
received evinced a wide interest in the subject. From 
the remarks made in connection with the tables pre- 
sented, which we cannot well reproduce in our col- 
umns, we give the following extracts as being of in- 








is better to see that it is amply filled in summer, for 
it is a serious drawback upon the profits of stock to 
be compelled to pay a high price for. hay in spring. 
In speaking of the profits of farming, we find a vast 
difference between buying a ton of hay in March and 
having a ton to sell. Don’t you think so, brother 
farmers? We apprehend that most farmers do not 
look over their agricultural tools as early in the 
spring as they should. Is an axletree almost broken? 
Better get a new one now than to break down in plant- 
ing er haying time, and then fret because the thing 
broke right in the most hurrying season of the year. 
Now is just the best’ time to anticipate all of these 
difficulties so as to avoid them. Perhaps you have 
got out a few mill logs. See that they are got to mill 
so as to have them sawed when you can best attend to 
them. It is very convenient on a farm to have a few 
joist, timber and boards. A hard wood log sawed up 
into boards and joist of ditferent dimensions comes into 
play in a most wonderful manner at times, before the 
year rolls round. A sound ash, maple or birch log 
should be carefully sawed for this purpose. Timber 
for a harrow, bed pieces for a cart body, a piece of 
timber for a cart tongue, will rarely ever be out of 
place, while smaller stuff for pins, rake-teeth and oth- 
er purposes, are always convenient. We should have 
our plans laid out as early as possible for our year’s 
labor. Hew much land can you manure well the 
next year? What portion of your land will you plant 
and sow? What will be your plans for two years in 
succession? These are great questions to the farmer. 
Sometimes you may find a nice warm day for grafting 
in March. If it is warm and dry enough so that the 
wax will adhere to the bark, we have as good success 
at this season as any. Plum and cherry trees should | 
be grafted as early as possible. 











Who are to be Educated? 

“— Should be the keystone between its industry and its edu- 
cation.” 

The above sentence is taken from a private letter 
addressed to one of the editors of the Farmer, by a 
gentleman widely and favorably known as foremost | 

among those engaged in the present movement in be- 
half of industrial education, in speaking of the pro- 
posed Industrial College of our State. It occurs in 
connection with the statement of an opinion, that the 
college should have a direct relation with the common 
school system of the State, and furnishes goed food for 
thought. In a subsequent epistle, the same writer, in 
alluding to the articles of Mr. Barnes, recently pub- 
lished in our columns, remarks: ‘To my thinking, 
the series lacks one chapter yet: that is one showing 
in what way the proposed college with which at the 
most a few hundred or a thousand young men are to 
be directly benefitted, is to comply with the require- 
ment so well set forth,.of supplying a liberal education 
to all of the industrial classes of the State, the youny 
men of which alone are estimated to number 40,000. 
Of course the few who have the direct benefit of the 
institution, must be. distributors of those benefits to 
the rest. But this distribution should be securely 
provided for in a systematic way.’’ 

Placing the above extracts from private letters be- 
fore our readers, for their consideration, and inviting 
their views upon the matter which they embedy, we 
wish to call attention te two plans for the partial reg- 
ulation of the admission of students which have al- 
ready been made public, but to which we have here- 
tofore made no allusion. 

1. We believe the suggestion that the proposed col- 
lege should be directly connected with the common 
school system of the State was first made by Mr. 


terest : 

“The result of the inquiry shows a general and 
marked increase in the rate of wages paid farm labor- 
ers during the last thirty years. As compared with 
the rates of 1885, the increase has been 70 per cent., 
while the present rates show an increase of 50 per 
cent. over those of five years ago. The higher wages 

id in this country, and the greater comfort and 

igher social position of the farm laborer, naturally 
attracted foreigners, and the greatly increased immi- 
gration, it has been feared would, through the compe- 
tition introduced, lower the rate of wages. That this 
fear was unfounded is best shown by the fact that the 


demands for labor have more than kept pace with the 


supply. The present generation need not fear any 
overplus of laborers. 

The present average rate of farm wages in this coun- 
try is $28 per month for white laborers in the North- 


ern and Western States, and $16 per month for freed- 


mer at the South. In England the present rate of 
farm wages is $14 per month, and upon the Conti- 
nent of Europe the rates are still less. The rates of 
wages in the several States differ just in proportion to 
the multiplication of separate industries, modified in 
new States in process of settlement by the increased 
demand for consumption occasioned temporarily by 
incoming settlers who are as yet non-producers, or in 
the mining States and territories by the employment 
of the majority in mining. 

In those States where regular labor is most general 
among the inhabitants, and where it is prosecuted in 
the greatest variety, laborers, asa rule, receive the 
highest wages. Massachusetts is given as an illustra- 
tien. With a poor soil, and not properly an agricul- 
tural State, and with only 69,636 laborers in agricul- 
tural pursuits to 271,241 employed in mechanic arts, 
as the State census of 1865 shows, she pays higher 
monthly wages for farm labor than any other State 
except California, viz., $38.94 without board. This 
is the result of the great variety of labor in the State, 
bringing consumers and producers nearer together. 
Another cause of high rates of labor in this country is 
the superior intelligenee and activity of the laboring 
classes. 

The difference between wages without and with 
board varies quite regularly with the cost of staple 
articles of food; being higher East than West, and 
higher in the Territories than in the States. In the 
South, the food of the laborer consisting mostly of one 
or two articles, such as corn and bacon, the price of 
board is quite low. Thus in the Northern States the 
differencs between the average of wages with board 
and without is $12.51 per month. In the Southern 
States, where the laborers are mostly freedmen, the 
difference is only $6.26 per month. 

The rate of labor in Europe is much less than in 
this country. In England the average income of a 
workingman is $5.62 per week, but farm laborers re- 
ceive less than two-thirds as much, or on an aver- 
age $3.50 per week. Allowing for holidays, etc.,— 
$168 is estimated as a year's earnings. In this coun- 
try the farm laberer gets, on an average, $28 per 
month, or for eleven month $308, which, even in cur- 
rency, will dollar fer dollar, buy more food than the 
English laborer’s gold.’’ 


To Devon Breeders. 








The Committee on Devon Pedigrees, appointed by 
the Association of Breeders of Thoroughbred Neat 
Stock, have decided to postpone publishing the Devon 
Herd Book, for a few months, in order to receive more 
pedigrees. About 350 have been received, and at 
least 500 are wanted to pay the expense of printing 
the volume. The first volume, printed in 1863, con- 
tained this number, and the second volume will be 
issued as soon as the above number of pedigrees is re- 
ceived. 

The following instructions from the circular of 
the Association will be of use to those breeders desiring 
to have the pedigree of their animals inserted: ‘‘No 
pedigrees will be inserted other than those of pure 
bred animals. No pains will be spared by the Com- 
mittee to examine each pedigree offered for approval, 
and, by comparison of pedigress from different sources 
and correspondence, to clear all doubtful points. Any 








Fred Law Olmstead of New York. The plan proposed 
by him was, that from each school district in the 
State, or each town, & certain number of pupils (the 
number being regulated by law) should be admitted 
into the college. These pupils should be subjected to 
an examination before the town school committee or 
other disinterested gentlemen, and such as passed the 
most satisfactory examination in each district, should 
be selected to compete with those from other districts 
in the town, and from those, the ones passing the best 
examination should be admitted to the college. It is 
clear that some such regulations as this will be neces- 


sary, in order not to crowd the institution with pu-| . 


pils, and that all parts of the State may be equally 
represented at the college. 

2—The subject of agricultural scholarships, estab- 
lished by the various agricultural societies in. the 
State, was brought up by the Massachusetts Board of 
Agriculture at its late moeting, and @ resolve passed 
recommending ‘‘each agricultural societ; receiving 
the bounty of the State, to establish at least one schol- 
arship in the Massachusetts Agricultural Cellege, 
either by a fund, or by stated appropriations from 
year to year, to be granted to some young man re- 
siding within the limits ef said Society; and that in 
the selection of candidates, preference sivuld be given 
to such as propose to devote themselves to agricultural 
pursuits within the limits of said Society.” In sub- 
mitting this for the consideration of our readers we 


present the following regarding the same, from ‘the 
Massachusetts Ploughman: 


“‘This would be a good and judiciou: 


8 i 
the part of any society, but if the Teme meh 


officers and mem- 


person desiring to record the pedigree of an animal 
can do so by the payment of fifty cents for each pedi- 
gree offered for inspection. Each pedigree should be 
written out in full, in the form of those in the First 
Volume, and traced as far back as possible, particular 
care being taken to state: 1, sex; 2, when calved; 3, 
by whom bred; 4, owner; 5, sire and second sire, and 
their dams, if they have not been recorded; 6, dam 
and second dam, and their sires. All pedigrees for 
publication must be accompanied with the fee, and 
forwarded to H. M. Sessions, South Wilbroham, Mass. 








Destroy Caterpillar Eggs Now. 


During this month the eggs of the apple-tree cater- 
pillar—which may be found encircling the ends of the 
small twigs of the trees—can be much more easily and 
completely destroyed than they can at any other time 
of the year. They can be readily seen, and by choos- 
ing a warm day for the operation, with a light ladder 
upon which to ascend the tree, and a small basket in 
which to put the twigs containing the nests—the work 
can be performed most satisfactorily. Besides, burn- 
ing the nests is much better than crushing or sudsing 
the full grown insects. 

Not long since, in talking with a gentleman of our 
acquaintance, one of the best farmers in the State, 
who has a fine, healthy orchard, and who raised a 
good crop of apples during each of the past two years, 
when the surrounding orchards were completely de- 
foliated by the caterpillars, he stated to us, that last 
spring, before the snow was off the ground, he em- 
ployed several boys to go over his trees—they being 
well fitted to work around among the branches of the 





bers were not disposed to do it, why might not weal 
and ae individuals in ok pea a 
district f -such scholarships, to be awarded 
through the societies te such deserving young men, 
farmers’ sons, if they choose, as would certify that it 
is their intention to return to locate upon farms in the 
such scholarshi 


advantage in having the thing permanent and not de- 
pendent upon the action of any board of officers, 
every year. We therefore this thing to indi- 
viduals and soeieties as worthy of their action, and we 
hope the current year will not pass without its favor- 
able consideration.’’ 


sini 


Plaster on Sandy Land, 


We have long thought favorably of using plaster on 
sandy lands in this State. We cannot tell how it op- 
erates, but we know from seeing its operation for thir- 
ty-five years past on such land that its effects are 
most marked. A liberal investment of plaster in con- 
junction with other manures, is in our 
visable when we wish to raise potatoes, or clover. Mix 
it with herse manure in winter and we add double to 
the value ef the manure. As a top-dressing we could 
never realize our money back. Others may have sue- 
ceeded better. The only exception may be when we 
_ have sowed it in early spring on a clover catch of the 
| ‘Preceding year. We use some every year aga ma- 
_ Bure, and our conviction is, that we haye never used 
halt enough, 7 


Lo Les. 





’ 


judgment ad- | 


especially in conjunction with animal 


week, 


Y | trees, and break off the twigs containing the nests of 


caterpillars, giving them ten cents per hundred for 
all the nests they would destroy. He kept account 
until they had picked and burned 1500, after which 


free from this insect pest, while others were completely 
overran, nor that a good crop of fruit was the result. 
We mention this fact now, as a useful hint in due sea- 
son, and hope our readers will profit by it. 








The Industrial College. 


It will gratify every friend of industrial education 
in our State, to know that the present Legislature has 
unanimously passed the resolution, giving twenty 
thotisand dollars to the State College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts. This insures its success be- 
yond a doubt, and guarantees its complete establish- 
ment. The amount it is understood, will be appro. 
priated to the erection of two buildings—one designed 
for the Chemical Laboratory, Lecture-room and Muse- 
um, and the other to supply the home wants of the 
pupils; and work upon them will be commenced early 
in the spring. 

In this conneetion we wish to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of copies of the annual reports of the Trustees 
‘and Treasurer of the Institution, together with the re- 
port of the architect, Mr. Fred Law Olmsted, of New 
ork, to which we shall.refer more at length another 


ars 





' Blacksmiths’ and Machinists’ Varia- 
ble Feed Bench Drill. 


perfect and easily operat- 
ing Self-Feeding Drills 
that has ever been offer- 
ed to the public. In al- 
most every shop it will 
save to the proprietorin a 
few months, in time and 
expense, twice its cost. 
The following, among 
other testimonials, shows 
the estimation in which 
this bench drill is held by 
intelligent machinists : 
Messrs. Dodge & Wel- 
lington—Gentlemen: We 
have had one of your Pa- 
tent Blacksmiths’ Drills 
in operation in eur shop, 
for about two weeks, and 
find that it far su 
our expectations. Fora 
labor-saving machine, we 
have never seen its equal, 
censidering the expense. 
It is safe to say that we 
shall save the cost of the 
machine every two weeks. 
Gilbert E. Si » Hen- 
Parker, Foremen 8. 
. Bowker’s Manufac- 





ry. 

I fally approve and endorse the above statement.— 
8. H. Bowker, Proprietor. 

Worcester, Mass., Feb. 9, 1867. 

For further information address the proprietors, 
Dodge & Wellington, Worcester, Mass. 





Notes from Our Copg Drawer. 


A Userut Invention. One of the best devices we 
have ever seen for the purpose intended, is an adjusta- 
ble fixture to be attached to the end of a leading staff 
for the purpose of handling bulls, got up by Mr. John 
R. Arey of Brigadier Isle, Searsport. The iron part 
that goes into the end of a wooden staff about five feet 
long, is nearly a foot in length, ene end being made 
into a ring which opens, and is confined by turning 
a large nut ever the opening part and close to the 
ring. This makes everything secure and it is impos- 
sible for it to get loose. Mr. Arey says he desires his 
brother farmers to have the benefit of it, and all who 
wish to examine it can see one of the articles at our 
office; after which, according to his request, it will go 
to the Industrial College. The tables are useful and 
we shall find a place for them soon. 
Improvep Cuttrvator. During the late session of 
the Board of Agriculture, D, R. Allen, of Cumber- 
land Center, exhibited specimens of an improved cul- 
tivator for which he has recently obtained a patent. 
Two were shown, one alight horse cultivator, the 
other an ox cultivator for heavy. work. e main 
improvement is in the teeth, and the manner of at- 
taching them to the wood work. Being fastened 
on in front of the cross-bara, the cultivator is thus 
made self-clearing, and no possibility of its clogging 
can occur. The ox cultivator is also provided with 
wheels which can be so adjusted as to regulate its 
depth, and when not in use it can be elevated from the 
ground upon the wheels and transported from place 
to place. 
Saeer Lostnc tHerm Woon. A subscriber at 
Whitefield, N. H., desires a remedy for sheep. losing 
and eating their wool. He says many flocks in his 
vicinity are greatly troubled with it; in some instances 
the sheep become nearly naked, and are unable to 
live in cold weather without great care. Will not 
some of our wool growers respond to this inquiry at 
an early day? 
Goopricn Porators. The seedling potatoes of the 
late Rev. C. E. Goodrich, are too well known by our 
readers to need description, and we need only refer 
them to the advertisement of /{r. Trafton, of this city, 
in our present issue, who has the ‘‘Early Goodrich’’ 
and ‘‘Gleason’’ varieties, two of his best seedlings, 
for sale in limited quantities. 
Uses or Superrnospuats. (A Subscriber.) The 
quantity of the Cumberland Bone Co’s Super phosphate 
to be applied to the acre, varies somewhat with the 
manner of applying it. Generally, however, it may 
be from two to four hundred pounds. Send to them 
for a circular giving mode of using it, and other inter- 
esting information. 
Nounsery Srock. (G.B.D.,) S. L. Goodale, Saco, 
is one of our most reliable nurserymen, and can fur- 
nish good, hardy tgees and shrubs. 
+2200 


Keeping. Hens. 


Our correspondent Wm. 8. Pettle, of Montville, 
gives us his experience in keeping hens, and shows 
that he made a handsome profit. We are always glad 
to see the figures in all such calculations. Now we 
wish to notice his source of profits. He says that in 
six months, commencing April 3d, his thirty hens 
furnished him a profit $24.24. But let us see wheth- 
er others can do so well. He tells us he had a two- 
stery hen-house, eighteen by twenty feet, with three 
large windows. Now he should have told us how 
much that building and his yard (twenty feet square) 
cost, in estimating his profits on his hens. Most of us 
farmers would require quite a little sam of money to 
put up such a building and yard,—all the way from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred dollars. Then 
he should estimate the expense of keeping his hens 
through the six winter months, and then average his 
account. We have seen a great many, hen-houses 
built, and large yards, some of them at great expense 
but as yet we have seen but few that ever paid for 
themselves by keeping hens. Weare sorry to be com- 
pelled to make such a statement. If our correspond- 
ent is so situated that he can raise hens at a profit, we 
are glad of it. The egg trade is an enormous one in 
Maine, profit or no profit. We would not drive the 
business out of the State if we could. Our great ob- 
ject in stating our own experience was to show the 
fallacy of everybody’s trying to keep hens, and that 
the few who can do it, should have the benefit of all 
they can secure from them. We still keep hens—hens 
that boast of being good layers. Still we doubt about 
our being so situated as to raise them at a profit. A 
great many men keep hens, fully satisfied there is no 
profit in them, but out of consideration to their good 
wives, who like to have the eggs for cooking, and 
sometimes to send to market for the purchase of some 
little necessaries which a good housewife is always 
looking after for the comfort of the family. A good 
husband will listen to the pleadings of his wife for the 
lives of the hens.—Sr. Ep. 


Growth of the Pine. 


Mr. Moses Merrill of Freeport, informs us that he 
cut pine trees the last year on land in Pownal, which 
was burned over forty-three years ago, frem which 
boards were sawed twenty inches in width. They grew 
on land which was regarded valueless for purposes of 
cultivation. Thus we may expect to obtain a crop of 
lumber every fifty years in this State. Few persons 
are aware of the immense forests of young growth 
springing up all over Maine. They should be care- 
fully protected and guarded against abuse er accident, 
such as fires, &., and in afew years they will begin 








cut away. 


> 


Lad 


to supply the place of the old forests that have been. 





Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Something about Bee Culture.---No. 2. 


Srarionany Comp Hives AND Movants Frame 
Hr ADVANTAGES AND VANTAGES. 
who the stati comb hive when they want any 
honey are obliged to destroy their best colonies to ob- 
tain it, and if they are four years eld or more, the 
comb is black and possesses a large amount of bee 
bread, and the honey brings Wat one-third to one-half 
as much 48 box honey. They have many late swarms 
which fail'to obtain enough honey to winter without 
feeding, and as they seldom feed them they are lost. 
If the Moth Miller gains possession, as it frequentl 
does, its rav are generally unnoticed till it is too 
late, and they are destroyed. Over swarming also 
weakens the parent colony by their getting reduced 
so much that enough animal heat cannot be kept up, 
and they die in consequence. When a hive is once 
filled, after they have swarmed and filled the empty 
cells, they are obliged to remain idle during the honey 
season for the want of room to store surplus honey. 
One of the great causes of bees dying, or ‘trunning 
out’’ as it is called, is, the combs becomegld and filled 
with bee bread, the cells become small from frequent 
parce | in them, and unless some way is provided to 
renew their combs, your bees .will die out because bees 
enough cannot be reared to supply the already deoreas- 
ing swarm;. the place being too limited for raising 
young, they decrease faster than they increase. The 
movable comb hive is the only remedy in this case, as 
any or all the combs can be removed at pleasure, and 
empty frames substituted in their stead, which they 
will readily fill up with new combsand honey, if done 
at the proper time. The presence of queen, bread, 
workers, or drones, the ameunt of honey, bee brood, 
and general condition of the hive can be known at all 
times. The presence of bee bread cannot be detected 
in old combs without cutting into them, as the bees 
fill the cells nearly full of bread and the balance in 
honey, and then seal it over so it will keep moist for 
future use. To all appearances it looks like honey. 
Here is another advantage of the moveable comb hive 
over all others, as every comb can be examined, which 
is not the case with any other hive. If transferred in- 
to moveable comb hives, which can be done quick and 
successfully in the Spring, the bees are saved, giving 
the owner possesion of the surplus honey, removing 
all or nearly all of the drone comb, thereby forcing 
them to produce worker bees which are producers, in- 
stead of a large amount of drones which are always 
consumers, thereby greatly increasing the amount of 
honey produced, and will oftimes give a large amount 
of surplus honey stored in boxes, worth from thirty to 
forty cents per pound. 

Strong colonies in frame hives can be divided near 
swarming time quick and successfully, removing anx- 
iety and liability of swarms flying to the forests, and 
saving the timeof watching them. Small, lateswarms 
can be easily united in the falland make strong ones, 
and fed by taking side sheets from strong colonies or 
placing broken honey on comb frames, cv filling empty 
comb with honey or syrup which they wil readily store 
away in their empty combs in Septemer, which is the 
best month to prepare them for winter. If the Moth 
Miller gains possession of the weak colonies the combs 
ean be easily examined and the pest readily removed. 
If the loss of a queen occurs, it can be easily ascer- 
tained and the loss supplied. The bee keeper, by the 
use of the movable comb hive has his bees under per- 
fect control, and to be successful all apiarians must 
sooner or later it. The4main guestion now 
among bee culturists, is, what moveable frame hive 
is now in use, that posseses the greatest number of 
combined advantages and every faeility for man and 
bees that is needed for the convenience of the one and 
profit of the other? 

An answer to the above question from some of your 
correspondent# who ave bee culturists, through the @ol- 
umns of the Maine Farmer, would be gratefully re- 
ceived by the subscriber, aud without dowbt by all 
others who are interested in bee keeping. In some fu- 
ture article I will tell what hive I think the best and 
give my reasons for the same. Henry N. Parks. 

West Gardiner, Jan. 31st, 1867. 














For the Maine Farmer. 
Cranberry Culture in New Jersey. 





The cranberry question being one of interest to 
many of the readers of the Farmer [ propose to pen 
a few lines concerning their growth, and manner of 
cultivation in this, one of the largest cranberry grow- 
ing States in the Union. I have visited many of its 
finest bogs and have had an oppotunity of gathering 
much information from their affable proprietors and 
from others. 

Yankee enterprize and energy backed by Yankee 
capital have generally made the low miasmatic swamps 
and bogs of scrub cedar and hemlock, into gardens of 
blooming wealth. Swamps composed of peat (not 
muck) with never failing streams of water running 
through them are usually chosen as proper sites for 
their cultivation. Though the stream is not absolute- 
ly necessary yet it isa very important requisite—for 
with it the ravages of insects can be retarded and the 
blossoms saved from being injured by the frosts of 
spring. There are profitable bogs that are flowed 
wholly by means of the autumn rains, while others 
produce fair crops without flooding. After being clear- 
ed of their timber the bogs are drained so that the 
water shall not stand within twelve or fourteen inch- 
es of the surface. A swamp that cannot be so drain- 
ed is, or should be discarded. The turf is removed on 
hand cars to the edge of the meadow where many use 
it for fencing. About six inches of sand is then spread 
over the ground—the white sand of Jersey is consider- 
ed superior to any other on account of its being very 
clear of vegetable substances. Ifthe sand is not pure 
it is apt to harden and the roots will not spread, thus 
causing the vines tobe stunted. Pure sand is also 
a prevention against the vigorous growth of weeds.— 
The dams are generally made of turf and sand with 
stakes or piles driven on the side next to the bog with 
roots and logs thrown in to prevent the mounds from 
being washed. 

Their general appearances are similar to half circles, 
though some are made square on one side and rua off 
on the other at an angle of about 45°, while others are 
made perpendicular on both sides. In the winter sea- 
son the land is flowed with water to such a depth that 
it will not freeze to the vines. A fullcrop will usual- 
ly be obtained in three years from planting (which 
averages about 15 bushels per agpe.) Cultivators dif- 
fer somewhat in regard to the exact distance of plant- 
ing the vines, the most set them out in squares of 
about 8 or 10 inches. A bog at or near Tonis river 
was sold for $6,500, and produced $5000 dollars worth 
of berries the next season. New Jersey is better 
adapted to their growth perhaps, than any other State 
on account of its numerous peat swamps being sur- 
rounded by sand. Land that is not sanded will grow 
rank,unproductive vines. The early and late frosts of 
Maine would be detrimental to the fruit and blossoms, 
if the bogs could not be floodel. But with suitable 
natural facilities I think they would succeed well 
there. If a swamp of peat was so suitable that it 
could be drained and quickly flowed to a depth of 
about 34 or 4 feet, together with sand free from 
table composition near by, such a bog might be work- 
ed with a reasonable prospect of success. Cranberry 
growing is and has been a paying crop in New Jersey, 
and I think it will succeed with a in many sec- 
tions of Maine. E. Dupisy. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Soap Suds vs. Pear Trees. 


Your —_———— «Joannes’’ asks what killed his 
pear trees? He tells us that he procured several choice 
trees, set them with great care, manured and watered 
them when planted, and weekly afterward saturated 
the soil about them with soap suds. He thinks that 
the soap suds killed them, and if so, that ae trees 
are of a different nature from apple trees. Perhaps it 
is so, and he may be correct in his opinion; but [ have 
used soap suds apparently with as much benefit to 
pear trees as to apple trees. 


lation to a living being. The tree must needs suffer 
some shortening of its roots, and a loss of many of its 
minute feeders and rootlets. The conditions of success 


more of it. Soap suds I conceive to be rich food, and 
also to be in such a state or conditien, as to be taken 
up very readily by plants. When planting in good 
garden soi], [am unwilling to add any manure tha: 

except by applying it as a mulch—that is, let it 


be spread 


ng suitably moist at planting time, I have almost 

always found more harm than good from subsequent 
| watering of the roots. If the season is dry and the 
tree is tardy in putting forth leaves, a sprinkling of 
water over the tops at evening, thus keeping the bark 
moist for a time, has been very serviceable. The more 
frequent ePrors in planting fruit trees, have seemed to 
me to be mostly these three: 

First, Planting trees of too large size. Euch is the 
demand for, and the ideas commonly entertained about 
trees large enough to ‘*make some show’’ at once, that 
they always bring more than those of one year only, 
while they suffer more in moving. 

Second, Giving too much manure, toe much water, 
and too much anxiety and petting the first year. 

Third, Giving altogether too little food, and too lit- 
tle thoughtful care for all its wants in the years which 
come afterward. PuiLto Pyrrus. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Notes on the History of Wilton--No. 2. 





The first settler of Wilton was Samuel Butterfield, 
who came from Farmington in 1789, on a p ing 
tour for mill privileges on Wilson’s stream. He was 
accompanied by his brother Henry, then sixteen years 
old. He determined to make a location and build 
mills at the falls at East Wilton, directed Henry to 
commence falling trees for a clearing on which to 
frame the mills, while he proceeded up the stream to 
look further. He moved into the town in 1790. He 
purchased two lots, which secured to him all the wa- 
ter power at East Wilton, the division line between 
the lots crossing the stream at or near the bridge. He 
erected a grist mill and saw mill where the woolen 
factory now stands. A few years after he erected a 
grist and saw mill at the outlet of Wilson’s pond, hav- 
ing previously secured the right of flowage by the 
purchase of two lots, and some gave lots. He sold 
one of the lots, including the mills at East Wilton, to 
his brother Henry. This purchase included nearly all 
the land on which Wilton village is built and the dif- 
ferent water privileges, and also the intervale farm. 
Ile erected a fulling mill, and I believe a carding mill, 
in Wilton village, and in 1815, built the upper dam 
at East Wilton, where he pur to erect mills the 
next season. He died in January, 1816, leaving one 
daughter, the first child born in Wilton. This daugh- 
ter was married to Col. Charles Morse. She died 
shertly after her father, leaving an infant son, who 
survived his mother but a few days, thus leaving Col. 
Morse to inherit the property with the exception of 
the widow’s dower. 

Esquire Butterfield, as he is still called, was the first 
in town in more than one sense. He was enterprising 
honest, benevolent, public spimted, and became 
wealthy for the times. He was constantly clearing 
land and building, and ready to employ any man who 
wanted work, fur which he paid in grain ata fair 
price. He held various offices and was the first rep- 
resentative sent from Wilton to the General Court, be- 
ing elected in 1814. It isa well known fact that the 
Butterfields are liable to disordered mental action, 
which, in some cases, has amounted to actual insanity. 
Esquire Butterfield ‘‘acted odd,’’ as it was called, at 
times a year or two before his death. He started to 
attend the General Court at Beston, riding a good 
horse. On the road he met two jockeys, who persuad- 
ed him to swap even. The next morning he was glad 
to give his landlord his new, and as it proved, worth- 
less horse for his reckoning. He was capable of doing 
business the next summer, but his conduct in some 
things was so singular that the town in the fall ‘ ‘voted 
nwt to choose a representative.’’ 

Heury Butterfield, as stated above, purchased the 
mills, including the lower falls, and one lot at East 
Wilton. He worked for his brother Samuel at digging 
the canal and building the mills at Wilton village in 
payment. He made a good farm of his lot, erected 
good buildings and lived on it to the time of his death, 
May 24th, 1865, in his ninety-second year. He was 
much respected in life, and was buried with Masonic 
honors, having long been a member of Maine Lodge. 
The only alienation of mind that he is known te have 
exhibited, was in his digging for buried treasure in 
Pittston, but as he limited himself to expending yearly 
his surplus income, his friends thought it better not 
tointerfere. This he gave up years before his death, 
but probably died in the full belief that there were 
immense treasures baried there. 

Isaac Brown from Sharon, Mass., was the third set- 
tler, and father of Capt. Hammond Brown, the first 
male child born in Wilton. He was born in 1793. 

Having given an account of the first births in town 
it would be pleasant to record as the first marriage 
the uniting in the holy bonds of wedlock of two lov- 
ing hearts—that the ies, though poor at the time, 
by united intelligent industry became independent and 
left as a legacy to the town, 2 numerous progeny of in- 
telligent citizens. But in human affairs it is but a 
step from the gay to the grave, from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, from the useful to a nuisance. Thomas 
Nutting, by brevet Squire Nutting, commenced chop- 
ping and built a little shanty on the ridge north of 
the Cammet place, near Farmington, supposing it was 
in Farmington, about the same time that Samuel But- 
terfield began at East Wilton. He gave out word that 
he would marry the first woman who would lodge with 
him in his shanty. Patty Kelsey, a grade above idio- 
cy from Mount Vernon, accepted the offer by visiting 
him at his shanty. They went through the woods to 
Farmington, and were married by a Justice of the 
Peace—Squire Starling. The bride was married bare- 
foot, and during the ceremony busied herself by chew- 
ing a large cud of spruce gum, the probable origin of 
the Wilton fashion of gum chewing, now nearly ob- 
solete. The consequences of this marriage were a 
large number of town paupers, commencing in 1810, 
and lasting to the present day. As might be expected 
they are now nearly extinct. 

saac Pease settled in 1796. He is still living, and 
although in his ninetieth year, is active and intelli- 
gent. Col. Silas Gould in 1796 moved from Farming- 
ton. He settled on and cleared the farm on which he | 
lived to the time of his death—1842, aged eighty-two. 
Ebenezer Eaton, Esq., was one of the first settlers. 
He was early commissioned as Justice of the Peace; 


as a good neighber and asa great wag. It is said of 
him that a person might put one trick on him, but 
never a second. He died in 1838, ever seventy years 
of age. Elder Joshua Randell was a man of some 
talents and eccentricities; was chosen town clerk and 
first selectman in 1805; was both lawyer and preacher, 
and in the last capacity acquired considerable notorie- 
ty. He was at first a Methodist, and belonged to the 
New England Conference. Having published a ser- 
mon on the atonement, to which exceptions were taken, 
either to the manner in which it was published, or to 
the doctrines it contained as heretical, charges were 
preferred against him to the Conference, and on trial 


led to the Gen- 


preach. From this sentence he a 
e went to Philadel- 


eral Conference at Philadelphia. I 
phia on horse back, accompanied by one of his sons, 


the decision of the New England Conference. On his 
return to Wilton, he joined the Freewill Baptists, with 
whom he remained for some time, but he complained 
that he could not make much of them, and concluded 
to form a new sect on correct principles. This new 
sect he called the Christian Band. He spent some 
years in preaching, proselyting, forming churches an(l 
ordaining or licensing preachers. . It was said at one 
time he had as ey Merge J churches that acknowl- 
edged him as their - He sent to the Governor of 


missiens for autherity to solemnize i which 
it is understood was granted. In hgont poeple who 
have heard him preach, give him credit of possessing 
considerable talent. ‘he town records made by him 
are in 4 fair hand writing, but show slight acquaint- 
ance with Lindley Murray or Noah Webster. 

Timothy Woodward, er perenpe and commenc- 


fectly good; reads a 

of standard works, and 
live without labor, may be seen at work in the open 
air, from choice, with the thermometer below zero. 


He is eighty-seven years old, his mind clear 
and can give more about Wilton, from his 
own personal knowledge, than any living person. 





over the surface of the soil after the tree is | 
lanted, and if the tree is well mulched, the ground | 


was much employed in town business, and was noted | 


the State his articles of belief, &., and asked for com-| 


way, Micaia Covel, Abraham Pease, John Robbins, 
Hildreth Robbins, Josiah Perham, Adam Mott, Adam 
Mott, Jr., John Tufts, Eliphalet Brown, Jeremiah 
Fletcher, Henry Hathaway, Cyrus Hatch, Capt. Wm. 
Walker, Nehemiah Hunt, Amils R. Huff, John Foster, 
Levi Dakin, Ebenezer Dakin, Joseph Webster, Joshua 
qerey and Josiah Blake. The most of these have left 

ndants in town, some of them large numbers, 
among whom are some of our professional and busi- 
ness men and successful farmers, besides supplying a 
large emigyation to the great West. 

Joun H. Witranp. 





Fer the Maine Farmer. 


The Tariff on Wool. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I beg to be allowed the privil- 
ege of a few words in addition to the remarks of our 
esteemed fellow citizen, John D. Lang, in your paper 
of Feb. 21st, respecting ‘‘the tariif on wool.” It is 
to be regretted that there should be any feeling of an- 
tagoniem between any of the growers of wool and the 
manufacturers, The writer above named ascribes that 
feeling wholly te the wool grower. He may be right. 
The manufacturers certainly have abundant opportun- 
ity to learn the importance of wool culture to their 
art. But so far as [ have observed, the only feeling 
of antagonism on the part ef the wool grower arises 
from a supposed existence of the same feeling on the 
part.of the manufacturer. It is within my knowledge 
that the farmers in one of the greatest wool growing 
districts of the State, imputed the extraordinary ar- 
gument of Commissioner Wells against the wool tariff, 
to supposed efforts of the manufacturers. I was told 
that those people carried their netions so far in that 
direction, that they charged that the manufacturers 
had secretly violated the provisions of the Syracuse 
conference. I did not believe any of these charges, 
and did what I could to centrovert them. At the same 
time it is not to be denied that the arguments employ- 
ed by manufacturers fail to convince the mass of wool 
growers. 

It is easily perceived that the interests of the two 
classes are dependent, to some extent, on each other. 
Without the prosperity of the manufacturer, wool cul- 
ture cannot succeed with us. We have no foreigu 
market. And it is a truth within the easy compre- 
hension of the commen mind, that the interest of the 
wool grower demands the highest possible prosperity 
of woolen manufacturers. [tis for his interest not 
only that such manufactures should thrive, but also 
that the manufacturer shall be able to sell at moderate 
prices. The lower the prices the greater the consump- 
tion. The farmer, therefore, who understands his own 
interests, will not seek to cripple or in any way to im- 
pair the success of that branch of industry, but will, 
on the contrary, foster it by every judicious measure. 
The same rule, however, does not operate with the 
same furce on the manufacturer, since the su: ply of 
foreign wool is unlimited. It is understood that the 
Mestiza wool, so much coveted for many grades of 
cloths, can be preduced to an unlimited extent. 
cloth made from it is not so useful as that made from 
domestic fine wools, yet it makes a soft cloth of fine 
lustre, which is, therefore, saleable. And since it can 


can produce, not only would the manufacturer, in the 
absence of a protective tariff on wool, constantly seek 
to use it to the utmost possible extent, to the great 
deterioration of clsths for common use; but even if we 


advantage. Therefore, although it is well for him to 
encourage wool culture at home, since all production 
at home and abroad tends to cheapen the preduct, and 
by reason of the domestic supply, he can make better 
cloth, yet it is not indispensable. Hence the tendency 
of the manufacturer to oppose the tariff on wool. But 
whatever the manufacturer may do, it is for the inter- 
ests of the wool grower, while he seeks protection for 
himself, to insist upon an ample protection for woolen 
goods, and to add to the tariff on them enoigh te cover 
the tariff on wool. W. Girpert. 
Feb. 21, 1867. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
How to Lay Sawed Shingles. 





Messrs. Evrrors:—Mr. Mansur, in his article to 
the Farmer of Feb. 21st, informs your readers how 
to “‘double the value of sawed shingles;’’ and I think 
well of his advice, though I have never tried the ex- 
periment. [am surprised to see how little attention 
farmers pay to the subject of roofing. 

This subject is rather out of their line of business; 
but is it not as well to have a good roof, as to have 
good hay spoiled under a poor one? Farmers are not 
aware how soon their roofs need repairs; where they 
have been constructed with cheap materials; such as 
sawed shingles, with the sap on them: To lay shin- 
gles well, requires some practice; and to lay sawed 
shingles and make the best work that can be made 
with them, requires still more experience; or at least 
& more aan Most all sawed shingles have a 
rough side, & smooth one, i.e. they are sawn 
from the bolt somewhat across the grain of the wood; 
the grains lapping one over the other on the sides of 
the shingles should be laid so that the water will run 
over and not into them as it flows from the roof, in 
other words, lay them “right side up with care.’ If 

rfectly dry, they should be laid about one-eight of an 
inch apart, to give them room to swell in wet weath- 
er; and should have but one nail in each shingle.— 
Here is where most persons fail. In nailing, it is often 
said that we cannot nail shingles too well. ‘That's 
se,’’ Messrs. Editor, but we can, and there is danger of 
nailing sawed shinglestoo much. Where they are nail- 
ed down too close they retain moisture, and consequent- 
ly rot sooner than they weuld if one nail only, were 
used in each shingle, which gives them a chance to 
curl up @ little, and admit the air to circulate on the 
under side. I have had much experience, not only in 
Maine, but in other States in this matter of shingling, 
and I find that the most practical, or experienced build- 
ers, prefer the above method of laying loosely, all 
kinds of sawed shingles. To make the most durable 
roof with such materials, [ would have it, first, cov- 
ered with narrow boards put about three inches apart, 
across the rafters and then lay the shi 
as I have described, and [ doubt not that it will pay 
to immerse them in lime-water, as by Me 
Mansur. C. Burrenrrecp. 
West Waterville, Feb. 26th 1867. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


The late Chas. Vaughan Esq.--Correc- 
tions. ~ 


Messrs, Eprrors:—I have received a copy of Mainz 
Farmer of the 7th inst., containing a notice of my 
father the late Charles Vaughan, signed W. A., being 
written, I suppose, by Wm. Allen Esgq., of N 
wock. As it contains some errors, I take the liberty 
to send you a correction, to do with as you think best. 
My father was born in 1759, June 80, and died May 
15, 1839, making his age nearly 80, instead of 72, as 
stated. He resided several years in Jamaica (not To- 
bago), where his father owned a plantation, I am 





/not aware that he ever lived on what was called “‘the 


he was found guilty and expelled and forbidden to | farm’? two and a half miles from the village of Hallo- 


well, which belonged to his brother 


—— My 
father’s tarm was.one mile from the village, on the 
a | road to 
lawyer, to assist him in his defence. The General | 
Conference, probably to his astonishment, sustained pyt they at your service. 


| Your obed’t 


“the farm.”’ 
These corrections may not be of much importance, 


Cas. VAUGHAN. 
Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 23d. 1867. 





For the Maine Parmer. 
| Nice Sheep in Somerset County. 


| Messrs. Eprrors:—I have just seen some very 
choice specimens of eer y ye 8 Merinos 
| which Benj. Flint, Esq., of the firm of Flint & Bixby 
of California, and Mr. Geo Flint of North Anson, 


have purchased of Deacon Francis, B. Sawyer of Web- 
|ster, N. H.° The flock from which these purchases | 
‘were made is second only to thit of Messrs. Hammond, 


lof Vermont, from whose flock their ancestors came. 
I recellect that you spoke in very high terms of Dea. 
Sawyer’s sheep that you examined at the New Eng- 
land. Fair at Concord, in 1865. These sheep are evi- 
; dently strong, hardy animals, of great —7 of 
form, vigorous constituticn, amd havea h coat- 
ing of long, fine wool, which does not contain @ super- 
abundance of yolk. A part of these sheep are to be 
taken to California the ensuing spring. peter 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Comparative Value of Milch Cows. 


would propose a little discus- 
columns of your paper, by 


Messrs. 
sion through the 
from farmers, and any 





The | 


be produced and imported at a lower price than we | 


should wholly abandon the production of domestic | 
wool, he would be able still to pursue his business to | 


ingles on them 


Haine Bouril of Agriculture. 


The Construction of Farm Buildings 


BY E. BR. FRENOM OF 80, CILESTERVILLE. 








“It is understood that the Board doe’ not endorse the pecullar 
| Views, theories, or assertions advanced in the reports of Comit- 

tees and papers prepard by individuals, but i does become re- 
sponsible for the correetness of the ; and recommends 
tions cuntained ip the resolves which may he appended to such 
reports and papers.”—Standing Rules of the Board. 

No subject that engages the attention of the farmer 
or him who builds for himself rural home, is more 
worthy of most careful consideration than the con- 
struction of the buildings his wants demand, his con- 
veniences require, or his tastes dictate. It is so inti- 
mately connected with his enjoyment, pleasure, pros- 
perity and success, that he can il} afford to pass it 
carefully by, or leave it too entirely to those who have 
no community of interest with him. 

Heretofore the facilities enjoyed for procuring build- 
ing materials cheaply, have been so great that people 
have built cheap houses, and as for taste, a man’s no- 
tion has been his guide rather than any rule of pro- 
portion. A change in circumstances, however, begins 
to work a corresponding change in calculations and 
estimates, and the greater the cost to us of our com- 
forts and pleasures, the more are they studied, the 
better appreciated. With all the advantages in loca- 
tion that a choice of situation affords, how few among 
our farmers avail themselves of the opportunities with- 
in their reach, to lay the foundation of structures, that 
when years shall have filled up the surroundings, will 
become homes of taste and beauty. 

Evidences that such a change is taking place begin 
to multiply around us, and the occasional expenditare 
of the vast sums which wealth lavishes upon some of 
the choicest situations the country affords, serves to um- 
prove the tastes of those whe are mere imitators, and 
afforis examples for study to those who will originate 
fur themselves. Such lessons will not be lost to those 
obliged to use their means in a humbler way, not the 
least among whom may be reckoned our sturdy farm- 
ers. 

Location is the first thing to be taken into consider- 
ation in the prejection of a plan for a set of farm build- 
ings; and the question arises, what is a suitable loca- 
tion? Ifthe farmer is begining anew, or is encum- 
bered with old buildings only, that are of no account, 
he is free to act in. the premises, and can chooge an 
elligible site. Let it be a dry, elevated spot, preferred 
for its accessibility to the farm, rather than being in 
the road. Let the house first take advantage of the 
situation, so if possible there may be no standing wa- 
ter around it, at any time or from any source. 

Its construction should be simple, compact, conven- 
} ient in arrangement, and just suited to the wants of 
| those who are to occupy it. Here is where a great 
| mistake is oftentimes made—great, over-grown houses, 





| unsightly, inconvenient, poorly arranged—in fact, ill 
adapted to what they are designed for; obliging those 
who use them to put up with a kind of forced con- 
struction of what was originally intended. Simplicity 
becomes a farm house—an exhibition of good taste 
| rather than an attempt at anything grand and impos- 
‘ing. Size is not always necessary to convenience, and 
| Surely the farmer is not expected to build a house for 
a show-case. The actual amount of room that is nec- 
essary for the comfort and convenience of a family, is 
| not large; it is the kind of room they have that makes 
| @ house convenient, not the amount. A parlor aad 
| living room, each furnished appropriately; a kitchen 
} ample in its arrangements, with buttery or dairy and 
| their appliances, together with what sleeping apart- 
| ments are required, constitute all that is absolutely 
necessary for the make-up of a cymplete farm house. 
, It were far better to take what is oftentimes expended 
| on what is actually waste room, and apply it in ren- 
dering the structure more tastful, and elegant if you 
please, something that shall give to the howe more of 
a home look, a realization in part of our picture of a 
home. In the grouping of farm buildings, we prefer 
an eastern or southern front, though a western has its 
advantages, with the barn to the rear, and if possible 
situated lower than the house, that all the wash and 
drainage frem the house may be readily conducted to 
some of the manure yards. 

The barn is to be the farmer’s store house of wealth, 
and on the completeness of its arrangements, its per- 
fection in detail, will much of his success depend. Its 
internal arrangements should be such that the farmer 
when visiting his stock, may be able to take in almost 
ata glance their condition, and in distributing food to 
them shall not be obliged to perform unnecessary labor. 

The yards adjoining the barn, stable or hog-pen, 
should have no wash; they should be graded to the 
manure vault, and any surplus water that collects be 
either retained, or conducted to the field by drains or 
other artificial means for irrigation. The amount 
thus saved each year is greater than most farmers re- 
alize, as it is the finer and more available parts of ma- 
nure that first dissolve, and if the water is retained 
till the rich sediments are deposited and the liquids 
evaporated, comparatively little is lost. There is no 
fermentation while manure is nder water, and ma- 
nures that have been once dissolved are in a better 
condition for plant food. The collection, retention and 
manufacture of manure is the thing of chief importance 
to the farmer, and any arrangement that best secures 
the desired end, is best. Each case cannot be speci- 
fied, every condition cannot be met. Circumstances 
vary with lecation and govern in the matter, but this 
rule obtains anywhere, that the farm yard should be 
the great receptacle, the reservoir like Mechi’s boiling 
cauldren, taking in and digesting everything the farm- 
er has that may be turned to manurial account. 

Barns and ether out-buildi are frequently too 
much seattered. They should if possible be around 
one yard, and if under one roof so much the better. 
One large building answering all requirements, is 
cheaper and more easily kept in repair than several 
detached ones, as well as a paving, of both time and 
labor in performing its offices. It is not a difficult 
thing, as some su , to bring all our farm stock to- 
gether and provide for them in one establishment. 

Perhaps the majority of farmers are already sup- 
| plied with the necessary amount of buildings, but suf- 

r from their inconvenience and waste. Let such set 
about themselves to remedy existing evils. Some plan 
will suggest itself to the practical man, whereby the 
greater deficiencies can be overcome. 

With existing structures, we let circumstances gov- 
ern us, instead of attempting to make ourselves mas- 
ters of the situation, and we have said the house should 
be compact in its arrangements. Particularly should 
this be the case with that part of the house devoted to 
kitchen and family purposes. These rooms should be 
relatively near each other, surrounding each other, 
rather stretching off in a continuous line, as we 
too often see where L upon L is added to the main 
structure; a step from each to the other being com- 
paratively all that is required in ing their of- 
fices, Economy of steps is economy of time and labor, 
and this principle should prevail in the entire arrange- 
ment of farm buildings. As to style, and whether it 
be one story or two, circumstances and the kind of 
materials used will govern largely. A farm house 
| be but a single story in height, yet be convenient 
| an 





accessible; but the foundation required fer the 
one story is sufficient for two, of what is now more 
) Common and very appropriate, the story and half, 
equivalent in its accommodation to two. There is ene 
style of architecture so appropriate, so thorou 
English in its composition, and adapting itself so 

ily te every condition and under all circumstances, 
that it may be safely recommended for general use— 
we refer to what is called the Tudor style: It ‘is 
equally at home in the log cottage, costing more 
than $500, or the more desirable house of It 
| adapts itself with the same facility, be the material 
wood, brick, concrete or stone—and here ‘we cah but 
utter a word in favor of more permanent materials in 
the construction of farm houses. Wood is the common 


nearly as cheap as wood; 
| coarser slates with natural faces abound, and can be 


had for the quarrying. The refuse stone of our - 
ite Gancriad Udlorde on excellent, and in some pinces 
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HE AND I. 
. » do you believe in love at first sight, 
Amy?” 


on young t man os the ra looking up from 
novel he was ng. Anda 

I forget what else passed. They were fellow 
¢ravelers in a railway carriage. My friend, Mrs. 
Murray, who was taking me to her home, called my 
attention to some place of interest we were passing, 
and the g man resumed his book. 

But question recurred to me; and as I leaned 
back in my corner I tried to answer it for myself, 
and to solve a little mystery that me. 

Three times had I met a gen » ® handsome 
young man, tall, dark, and listless. We had never 
spoken, but his notice of me had attracted my atten- 
tion. Ata ball he followed me about, changed color 
when our eyes met, but did not seek an introduction. 
Sr oe Se aes 
nance, vely, almost respectfully. At a pic-nic 
sais last Une I Lndons ble -bo was kagey, laugh 
ing and talking till he saw me, when his manner be- 
came , and in a few moments he left the 


There was a strange fascination in his large dark 
eS ee eee 

¢ must have had paren fie Tgorgs Ante 
strangely, for I was not pretty. No, no! It could 
not be love at first sight, could it? 

We arrived at The Meadows late in the evening. 
Mrs. Murray introduced me to her daughter Lydia, a 
lady some fifteen older than myself. She was 
the only child at home. Mr. John was married and 
had } oho a George, the eldest son, was travel- 


Mrs. Murray and my mother had been school 
friends, but had been separated for years, and so were 
comparative strangers till they met again in society, 
and Mrs. Murray asked me to spend two or three 
months with her in the country, to recruit my strength 
after the fatigue of a London season. 

The ae after oug arrival Lydia showed me over the 
house and grounds. Harold, Mr. John’s eldest child, 

t years old, came with us. 

@ conservatory door was locked. Miss Murray 
left us to fetch the key. Harold remained talkin 
“I shall have this horrid place pulled down!”’ he said, 
pulling at some ivy that clustered round the turret. 

e looked at me as though expecting an answer, then 
resumed: 

**Pa says, if he has it he shan’t stay at the church. 
He shall pull this down; if he don’t, I shall.” 

*But this is your uncle’s place,’’ I said. 

“My unele! He won’t live long. My ma says 
uncle George isa bad man—a wicked man. Don’t 
yeu think he is a wicked man?’’ 

**No,”’ said I, though I knew nothing of him. “‘Lit- 
tle boys—’’ I began impressively; but his aunt re- 
turned, and the conversation ended. 

“The place would be different.if poor George were 
here,”’ said Lydia, sadly. 

“Does he never live here?”’ I inquired. 

Miss Murray looked at me keenly. ‘‘Live here! 
No, never. He stayshere for a week or two some- 
times.’’ : 

“‘Perhaps some day he will marry and settle.” 

“Never!’’ said Lydia, stooping to pick a flower. 
**Have you not heard about him?’’ 

“Heard what?’’ said I. 

“T shall not bea raven, and tell you. You will 
learn soon enough.’’ 

Harold was standing in the doorway looking back 
at us. He had large brown eyes, and something 
made me fancy I had seen him before, though I knew 
I had not. 

So there was a secret in the family—seme mystery 
about the eldest son. Perhaps I was wrong, but [ 
did wish to find out; indeed I did. ’ 

I had been at The Meadows nearly a month before 
an opportunity occurred. Then I paid a visit te the 
reotory, taking my work, that | might spend the day 
there. Mrs. Murray, I fancied, got tired of having to 
entertain me, and Lydia liked te have some time to 
herself. 

Mrs. Jehn and I were friends. so could speak freely 
of each other. 

‘Are you —— said Mrs. John. 

“No,” said I, fancying she alluded to an opal and 
ring I always wore. 

‘Some girls are, so young. How old are you?”’ 

“‘Zighteen. Not so young.”’ 

**No, not so very eth & said’ Mrs. John, medita- 

a “I was only seventeen when I was engaged.’”’ 
- . “Phat was very young to marry.”’ 

“Ob, [ was more than that when I married. Mam- 
ma could not bear the idea—a second som, you know. 
It was nota good match then; but I always said I 
would marry for love. Now they are enough; 
for poor George is really nobody; only he keeps John 
out of the place at present. Eventually Harold must 

the estate. It is entailed.”’ . 

‘*But there is an elder brother?”’ said I. : 

**To my husband? Yes; but since that affair of his 
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**Ah! Miss Christensen!’’ said Mr. John; ‘‘let me 
introduce you to my brother George. This young la- 
dy is at your house, George, with your mother.’’ 

Mr. Murray bowed, his color changed as he 
watched me collect my work and materials, and pre- 

to leave the room. 

**Pray don’t let me frighten you away,’’ he said. 
“I shall be heme soon.”” 

They were such common-place words, but my face 
crimsoned, and I was glad John came in, She 
was smiling most affectionately, and apparently had 

have given 


id I offend you deart’’ said Lydia kindly, and 
passed her arm round my shoulders, and we walk- 
ed up and down the terrace together. 
“*No,”’ said I, “‘not in the least; if I influence Mr. 
Murray at all, it will be to drive him away.’’ 

Then I told her of our meetings, but of course I was 
careful in whatI said. ‘He is very strange and 
moody at times, my dear; you must not notice him.”’ 

In the evening he came home, but he was not strange 
or moody, and during the whole six weeks he stayed I 
found him rather the reverse 1 t, kind, con- 
siderate. He wss always waiting on his. mother, go- 
ing about with L. and rather avoiding me, still in 
a kind, and gent way. So matters went on, 
till one evening I stood on the lawn with baby in my 
arms. it was a glorious sunset; the brothers return- 
ed frem their walk, and cameto my side. Mr. 
Murray had a rose-bud in his hand, and held it to the 
child. ‘he little thing laughed and talked at it in 
baby fashion, stretched out her little hand to take 
it from him. ‘Her hand touched his. He trembled, 

ped the bud, and turned away. Mr. John was 
good-natured, and I believe, sincerely fond of his 
brother; he took the child from my arms, smiled 
sympathizingly at George, and ran into the house to 
his wife, who had been spending the day with us. 
Mr. George looked very handsome with the sunshine 
lurking in his soft glossy beard, the rest of his face in 
deep shadew from the broad brim of the felt hat he 
wore pressed close on his brow. I was sorry for, him, 
but I did not dare to break the silence, though it was 
awkward, and we were quite alone. We came back to 
the house side by side; as we passed the drawing-room 
— we heard Mrs. John’s cold voice say precise- 
. *-Any one would think they were lovers!’’ 

He looked me keenly in the face. I am afraid a 
blush was there. He passed on to the library; and 
when I rose the next morning I heard that he was 
gone. Lydia was distressed and out of ‘spirits. We 
wandered er over the house and grounds, and 
walked with Mrs. Murray to the rectory, where she 
always spent the first days of George’s absence. When 
we returned, I went with Lydia to her brother’s room 
to put away the many pretty things*she had arranged 
to welcome him when he came home. 

**He has not stayed so long for years,’’ said Lydia, 
as she disconsolately collected the pipes that had been 
left scattered on a side table, “f can’t think what 
sent him away again so suddenly, poor fellow?’’ 

Idid not speak; I dared not tell her Mrs. John’s 
remark then. So I sat idly looking from the window, 
and Lydia busied herself with the dressing-table. 
There were some papers there, left all yar just 
as they had been sorted out to take. . George 
must have gone off in a hurry at last, and so have 
forgotten them. Lydia looked through them listlessly, 
saying, ‘*Perhaps 1 must send them on?”? Suddenly 
her hand stopped turning the crispy leaves, and an ex- 
clamation burst from her lips. I rose and looked over 
her shoulder. In her hand she held a small @quare 
paper, that might once have been a leaf in a sketch- 
book. On it a girl’s head had been roughly drawn in 
The hair waved off the temples, the'eyes look- 
ed up anxiously, pleadingly. The lips were slightly 
a Round the throat a little ribbon was tied, and 
on the ribbon hung a small locket. Beneath the 
drawing the letters D. C. were writtep, and these two 
words, ‘‘Kyrie Eleison.”” It was not an artist’s 
sketch, it was the drawing of a hand that loved. Lydia 
held up the sketch, and placed her finger on the look- 
ing-glass before us. The reflection was reproduced 
in the sketch. [turned away, for it was my own re- 
flection that I saw, and I wassorry to have stumbled 
on another of his secrets. But my heart bounded, 
and a new life seemed to come to my soul. Lydia put 
her arms round me and kissed me. . 
‘“‘My dear, ared rose; mind. a full, rich crimson 
rose, from-the second standard in the large conserva- 
tory and your long white dress."’ ? 

te was Lydia that spoke; she had come to bid me 
good-by for the afternoon. She was called from home 
she said. I must excuse her and try amuse myself.— 
A bright bloom was on her cheek, and she looked quite 
young again, though she was dressed soberly in black 
with only a violet ribbon to relieve it. Those delicious 
hours of solitude, if solitude it could be called! No, 
no; it was life! new life! a happiness too great to re- 
alize—luxurious; a holy future, in a sweet uncertain- 
ty and shadowy brightness. One figure, one face, in 
a thousand reflections, precluded the idea of solitude. 
I was companioned by the future. Theevening came, 
so quickly. I must dress for Lydia’s return. The 





she came softly tomy room. She had been crying, 
though evidently she tried to compose herself. 

‘*My dear,”’ she said, drawing me down to the sofa 
at her side; ‘‘do you think we are responsible for the 
evil we unconsciously 7 on oo pe 

“Certainly not,” said 1, my mind going to George 
and his mistake. 

She leant her head upon my shoulder, and a tear 


es Sa hand as she whispered. 
“ abe B areal wrong. I have been a Ju- 


ou 
das to <n aha you by a kiss.’” 

I did not know myself or my weakness; actually I 
was ill. Mrs. Murray and Mrs. John thought I had 
taken cold. Lydia knew differently. She kept my 
secret and nursed me kindly. When I was recover- 
ing she told me it was Miss Chester’s portrait I had 
seen; D. C., was not Dora Christensen, but Delicia 
Chester. It was my resemblance to Miss Chester that 
had brought me so much notice from Mr. Murray.— 
I hated myself for the mistake, and my hatred only 
increased the evil. For weeks I lay ill at the Mead- 


ows. 

Lydia would blame herself for showing me the por- 

trait. But we both felt that there is a mystery in se- 

uence—circumstance must follow circumstance.— 

ne link cannot be severed in the chain of fate. And 
the weary days of illness and convalescence passed on ; 
and after a time my mother took me across the Chan- 
nel to Dieppe. We were en route for Geneva; but I 
was weak, and we waited at Dieppe for a few days to 
rest. We pee watch the ner aren in. “It 
the autumn, there were not a many passeng- 
ers. As the boat neared the hore the day before so 
intended to leave, I recognized a pair of dark eyes 
looking up at me. Mr. George Murray was on board. 
I fainted. When I recovered, Lydia was bending over 
me, and though we were in an open carriage in the 
public road, she kissed me as she said. 

“Silly girl?’ 

We did not leave Dieppe that day. In the evening 
Lydia and I walked out together, to have a chat, she 
said, about old times; but that seemed scarcely her 
intention, for when we were alone together she was 

silent. We were on the pier. I sat down 
to rest, and Lydia, with some unintelligible excuse, left 
me. I leaned against the parapet, watching a boat 
come in. The tide was dead ahead; the wind only a 
cross wind, so the task of bringing her in was not an 
easy one. It was only a fishing-boat; four men were 
in it; each had an oar; still, gaa poond the cruci- 
fix at either side, each raised his hat and signed the 
cross upon his breast, and seemed to breathe a pray- 
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“Trish Wit---John P Philpot Curran. 


Tt was not his eloquence alone that made him saccess- 
fal; his wit and his tact had much to do with it. At 
cross examination he was inimitable. He worried, he 
mimicked, he cajoled, he | witnesses. He stop- 
ped at nothing to confuse and , believing 
that in law, asin love, = stratagem was admissible. 
To a witness of the name of Halfpenny, he once began, 
‘Halfpenny, see you're a rap, (counte’ ) and 
for that reason you shall be nailed to the counter. 
‘Halfpenny is sterling, exclaimed the te eoun- 
sel. ‘‘Nosir,’’ said Curran; ‘the’s exactly like his 





own conscience, only c -~washed.’” A very stupid 
foreman once sake jue how they wer to ignore 
bill? ‘‘Why sir,’’ said » “twhen you mean to | 
find a true one, just write Jgnoramus for self and fel-" 
lows on the back of it.’’ ogo country squire 
who disputed a coal-dealer’s bill, ‘Did he not give! 
you the coals, friend?’ ‘He did, sir, but——”’ 
“But what! on your oath, wasn’t your payment 
slack?’ was Curran’s rejoinder. ‘*‘My Lord,’’ vooif- | 
erated a pleasant witness writhing under Curran’s 
lash, ‘I can’t answer little gentleman, he’s put- 
ting me in such a doldrum.’’ ‘A doldrum! Mr. 
Curran, what does he mean by a doldram?”’ exclaim- ' 
ed the Judge—Lord Avonmore. ‘‘O, my lord, it’s a 
common complaint with persons of this descrip- | 
tion, it’s merely a confusion of the head arising from | 
a corruption of the heart.’’ 

To the Bench he was at times quite unceremonious. 


j | He was addressing a jury on one of the State trials in| 


1803, with his usual animation, when the judge sheok | 
his head, in doubt or denial of one of the advocate’s | 
arguments. “I see, gentlemen,”’ said Curran, ‘I see | 
the motion of his lordship’s head; common observers | 
might imagine that im a difference of opinion, but | 
they would be mistaken, it is merely acciental. Be- 
lieve me, gentlemen, if you remain here many days 
you will yourself see when his lordship shakes his head 
there’s nothing in it. Jud Rotineon wate & most | 
unfeeling effort to extinguish Curran beginnin 
of his career. Robinson, it was reported, had sttained 
the publication of some scurrillous politi- 
cal ph Curran declared, in combatting some 
opinion of his adversary, that he had consulted all his 
law books, and could not find a single case in which 
the principle contended for was established. ‘‘I sus- 
t, sir,” said the judge, “I suspect that your law 
ibrary is rather contracted.’? Curran eyed him fora 
momesat in contemptuous silence. ‘It is very true, 
my lord, that I am , and the circumstance has 
rather curtailed my library. I have prepared myself 
for this high profession rather by the study of a few 
books than by the composition of a few bad ones.’’ 
It was not in the exercise of his profession alone 
that Curran’s extraordinary wit was brought into 
play. To Lundy Foot, the celebrated snuff manufac- 
turer and tobacconist, once hesitating, he said, “‘Lun- 
dy, Lundy, that’s a poser—a d—l of apinch.”” He 
applied to Curran for a motto when he first set up a 
carriage. ‘Give me one, my dear Curran,”’ said he, 
“of a serious cast, because I am afraid the people will 
laugh at a tobacconist setting up ® carriage, and for the 
scholorship sake, let it be in latin.’’ ‘I have just hit 
on it’* said Curran; “‘it isonly two words, and will at 
once explain your profession, your elevation, and 
your contempt for cheir ridioule, and it has the ad- 
vantage of being in two languages, Latin or Eenglish, 
just as the reader chooses. Put up ‘Quid rides’ upon 
your carriage.’’ A Limerick bankerremarkable for his 
sagacity, had aniron leg. ‘‘His leg,’’ said Curran, 
**is the softest part about him.’’—JV. Y. Sun. 


Curious Story ofa Blind Girl. 


The St. Louis Democrat has the folowing story of 
the performanees of a blind young woman, living at 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois: 
The exact nature of the mysterious gift known as 
*‘clairvoyance’’—whence it comes and and why it is 
by so few persons—we have never heard 
fully explainei. Swedenborg, we know, was a clair- 
voyant of remarkable power, and history tells us of 
seersand sages who could unravel the mysteries of 
the In former times there were persons in the 
Highlands of Scotland who were reported to possess 
the gift of ‘‘second sight’? and could foretell impor- 
tant events long before they transpired. In all ages 
and countries of which history gives any account, 
there were , Witches, w s and fortune- 
tellers, who doubtless were nothing more or less than 
clairvoyants. 
About a month ago we met with an intelligent 
physician from the Soyth, who related some marvel- 
lous stories about a blind woman in Mt. Vernon, IIl., 
—Miss Mary A Lucas by name—a simple, unsophis- 
ticated country girl, who not even the shrewdness 
to turn her gift to profitable account, and would not 
accept more than fifty cents for imparting informa- 
tion of great pecuniary value. 
This girl had a local reputation as a fortune-teller, 
and was consulted by the farmers of the country in 
regard to lost horses, cows, etc. Our informant was 
a stranger when he arrived at Mount Vernon, and 
curiosity led him to call on the blind seeress. She 
at once described his occupation and habits, the place 
of his birth, many little incidents of his boyhood, and 
also described his father and others of his relatives. 
He related many remarkable things done by this girl, 
and was a firm believer in her supernatural gifts. 
We laughéd at the enthusiastic physician, and thought 
no more about the blind fortune-teller of Mt Vernon. 
On yesterday we heard another remarkable circum- 
stance related of the same woman, and from the char- 
acter of the gentleman who related it we are constrain- 
ed to believe it as a fact. On June 27, 1865, Capt. 
Hopkins, provost marshal in one of the counties of 
Illinois, was killed by a desperado named Philip 
Framel.—The murderer was arrested and on being 
indicted gave bail in the sum of $3,000. Before the 
day set for the trial he fled from the country and 
could not be found. Wm. J. Hopkins, the father of 
the murdered captain, for the murderer 
throu several of the Southwestern States, and 
through the Indian country, but could not find him, 
although he searched for more than a year. 
A short time ago Mr. Hopkins was induced to consult 
Miss Lucas, who described the appearance of the mur- 
derer, and said he was ae | in a hilly country trav- 
ersed by many streams—and1 that to reach the place 
a large river must be crossed. Her description of the 
country was so vivid that Mr. Hopkins was enabled 
to identify the place of Famel’s abode as being in Rey- 
nolds county issouri. He proceeded to that county, 
and on Fri last succeeded in arresting the man 
of whom he been so long in seareh. He passed 
threugh this city on Sunday winh his prisoner in 
charge, and will, doubtless, have the satisfaction of 
seeing him expiate his crime on the gallows. 
We are informed that Miss Lucas is infallible in 
her prediction ef the results of law-suits. 


The Little Soldiers. 


**Wife,’’ said a man when the war broke out, ‘I 
must enlist. Ifit is necessary for my neighbors to 
go, itis for me to go. I can’t stay at home easy, 
anyhow. ‘ 

‘Oh, William, must you?”’ said his wife sorrowfully, 
“must you? How can me and the boys get along 
alone?’’ 

“Yes, father, go,”’ cried little Will. 
ought to go. They won’t take us, or we’d go in your 
stead. Some ofthe family ought te goto keep the 
family credit good. Don’t you know, father, how 
many times grandma has told us how her father left 
his oxen in the field and went to fight the enemy at 
Lexington, without even going home to bid the folks 
b ?”° = 
“Yea,” said Sammy, ‘‘we’ll take care of home for 
you; we'll help mother, Go, father, and fight for the 
flag of freedom.’’ 
“Thank yon, my brave boys,’’ cried the mother, 
“thank you. Go, father, enlist.’’ 
The man. enlisted, and the boys, as good as their 
word, took care. There was a large patch of ground 
near the house which Will iug, hoed, planted, and 
raised a good mpely of vegetables on, enough to eat 
and some to sell. He did it all himself, fur Sam work- 
ed for Dr. Blake. 
One day a gentleman came along, who looking into 
Will’s premises and seeing the thrifty state of things, 
“Why, I thought your father had gone to war,” said 
he. ‘*Where did all this come from?”’ 

“Work did it, sir,’’ said Will. 

‘Work will do almost everything,”’ said the gentle- 
man. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Will, ‘‘father’s fighting, I’m dig- 
ging, and mother’s praying.”’ 

“Fighting, digging, in or cried the gentleman, 
‘*that’s the patriotism that will bring the country out 
of her distress: Would that every family went to 
work s0.’’—Child’s Paper. 
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Education, once 
things.—Vorthern ‘Light. 


Sleep-Working. 


A case is related of an English clergyman who used 
to get up in the night, light his candle, write sermons, 
correct.them with interlineations, and retire to bed 
again, being all the time asleep. 

The archbishop of Bordeaux mentions a similar 
case of a student, who got up to compose a sermon 
while asleep, wrote it correctly, read it over from one 
end to , or at least appeared to read it, made 
corrections in it, scratched out lines and substituted 
others, put in its place a word which had been omit- 
ted, composed music, wrote it accurately down, and 

ed other things equally surprising. 

Dr. Gall notices a miller who wasin the habit of 
getting up every night and attending to his usual avo- 
cations at the mill then returning to bed; on awaken- 
ing in the morning, he recollected nothing of all that 
had passed during the night. 

Martinet speaks of a saddler who was accustomed to 
rise in his sleep and work at his trade; and Dr. Pritch- 
ard, of a farmer who got out of bed, dressed himself, 
saddled his horse, aud rode to market, being all the 
while asleep. 

Dr. Blacklock,on one occasion, rose from bed, to 
which he had retired at an early hour, came into the 
room where the family were assembled, conversed with 
them, and afterwards entertained them with a pleas- 
ant song, without any of them suspecting he was 
asleep, and without his retaining after he awoke, the 
lerst recollection of what he had done. 
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Tue Purse. A Methodist laborer of Wesley’s time 
—Captain Webb—when any one informed him of the 
conversion of a rich man, was in the habit of asking, 
‘*Is his purse converted?’’ Without the conversion of 
his purse, the good Captain would give no credit to 
the conversion of the man. In this he agreed with 
Dr. Adam Clarke, who used to say ‘‘he did not be- 
lieve in the religicn that costa man nothing.’’ The 
religion that costs a man nothing is no religion at all; 
and the being eonverted, all but the purse, is no con- 
version at all. 

Pamity Prayer. Robert Hall, hearing some world- 
ly-minded person object to family prayer as taking up 
too much time, said that what might seem a loss will 
be more than compensated by that spirit of order and 
regularity which the stated observance of this tends 
to produce. It serves as an edge and border, to pre- 
serve the web of life from unraveling. ‘The curse of 
the Lord is in the house of the wicked; but He bless- 
eth the habitations of the righteous.’’ 
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Greta NOTICE. 
I am prepared te exokatige clothing fér cash, at prices that defy 
com petition. 


LOOK! LOOK! 


OVERCOATS. 


Mekxcow Beaver Overcents made to order, 
Chinchilla “ “ vy 


SUITS. 


Ceats, Pants and Vests, all wool, $20 
oe i oe oo oe 


25 

PANTS AND VESTS. 
Pants and Vests, be + 
Also, A VERV LARGE STOCK OF 


FINE WOOLLENS! 


including all the novelties of the season, which will be sold by the 
yard or made inte garments at equally low prices. 


A LARGE LOT OF 
FURNISHING GOODS, 


which will be sold cheaper than can be purchased elsewhere. 


Oy Particular attention paid to CUTTING, to be made out of 
I Don’t ail to call before purchasing, as you can save money 
by so doing. mes 


W. F. CHISAM. 
Water, Cor. Bridge Street, Augusta. 
|. aaeeat AMERICAN STEAMSHIP CO. 
OPPOSITION LINE TO 
California, via Nicaraugua, 
Bovery 20 Days, 
WITH PASSENGERS, FREIGHT, AND U. 8. MAILS. 


61 





ON THE FOLLOWING Finmst-cLass SrsaMsHIrs: 
On the Atlantic Ocean. Connecting on Pacific Ocean. 
SANTIAGO DE CUBA, ICA 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
NICARAUGUA, 
DAKOTA, NEVADA. 
Passage and Freights at Reduced Rates. 


SAILING DAYS FROM NEW YORK. 
January 10th and 30th, 1867. | April 20th, 
F 20th “ 10th and 30th, 
March 10th and 30th, June 20th 
And every twenty days thereafter, leaving on the Saturday pre 
vious whea a Regular Sailing comes on Sunday. For further 
iuformation appiy to the NORTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP CO 
Wu. H WEBB, President, 54 Exchange Place, N. Y. 
D. N. Carnineton, Agent, 
8m5 177 West St., cor. Warren, N. Y. 


Cor HE PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE 
. SWORD.” 


1867. 


“ 


“ “ 





The Gold Pen---Best and Cheapest of Pens. 


MORTON'S GOLD PENS, 


THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD. 
For sale at his Headquarters, 
Ne. 25 Maiden Lane, New York, 


and by duly appointed Agents at the same prices. 
A Catalogue, with full description of Sizes and Prices, sent on 
receipt of letter postage. 
6m50 A. MORTON. 
A NEW BOOK BY LOUIS FIGULER. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
443 and 445 Broadway, New York, 
Haves Just PuBiisusp, 


THE VEGETABLE WORLD ; 
Being a History of Plants, with their Botanical 
Descriptions and Peculiar Properties. 

By LOUIS FIGUIER, Author of “Tas Worip serons THe 


Ds.vcs.” 
Illustrated with 446 Engravings, interspersed through the text, 
and 24 tull-page Tilustrations, chiefly drawn from Nature. One 
. Cloth $6; haif calf, extra 








AY STATE LUMBER DEPOT, 


Office, No, 441 Tremont 8t., Boston. 
The undersigned have established, in connection with their well 
ing Manufactory” an extensive yard 





Ss, D. & H. W. SMITH’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


The AMERICAN ORGANS are the ONLY REAL REED OR 
GANS now before the public. The only Organ having a 


REVERBERATING SOUND or WIND CHEST, 


which has the same important part to perform asthe Sounding 
Board hasin the Piano Forte (to give body and resonance ef tone) 
and without which the Organ becomes merely a Melodeon in an 
Organ Case. The American Organs not only have the Wind Chest 
or Sound Box, but have the large Organ Bellows, giving power 
and great steadiness of tone. These with their extreme fine voicin- 
of the Reeds and perfecting ofthe tone, make them the MOST PER- 
FECT ORGAN KNOWN. These great improvements and supe- 
riority of tone and workmanship of the AMERICAN ORGANS 
place them In the front rank as the best, and command a higher 
price than any other reed instrument in the Market. A careful 
examination of them, in comparison with others, will quickly 
show their superiority. 

New Instructor. 


“THE AMERICAN ORGAN, 
Or Organists’ Parlor Companion.” 


Mailed free on receipt of $2.00. 
Warerooms and Manufactory, Tremont opposite Waltham Street 





Insure Your Live Stock! 


The HARTFORD LIVE 8TOCK INS. CO. is now prepared to 
issue Policies on Live Stock against loss by Death or Theft, er 
both combined, at reasonable rates. 

B. N. Kexx.oaa, President. 
Gzo. D. Juwerr, Vice Prest. 
W. C. Goopricn, Sec’y. , 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 
18 A PROTECTED SOLUTION OF THE 
PROTOZIDE OF IRON 
a now discovery in medicine which 
STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE, 
by supplying the blood with pag principle, or lifeelement 
This is the secret of the wonderful success of this remedyia > iri 


spepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Chror 
my” eo Boils, Nervous Affections, Chills 
and Fevers, Humors, Loss of Constitut 
al Vigor, Diseases of the Kidneys, and 
Bladder, and Female Complaints, 


and all diseases originating in & 
Bad State of the Blood, 


' 30 accompanied by DEBILILITY or a Low #TATE OF THE SYSTEM. 


Being free from Alcohol in any form, its energizing 
not followed by corresponding reaction, but are 
fusing STRENGTA, VIGOR, and New Lirgioto all parts 
and building up an iron Constitution. 


DYSPEPSIA AND DEBILITY. 


From the Venerable Archdeacon Sortt, D. D. 


Duwnaam, Canada East, March 24, 1865. 
ea °@ “T am an inveterate Dyspeptic of more than twenty- 
five yeare standing.” 
* 


in- 
of the system, 


persuade fe 
known me are astonished atthe change. I am widely known, and 
can but recommend to others that which has done so much for me 


A Case of 20 Years Standing Cured! 


From Insley Jewett, No. 15 Avon Place, Reston. 

“T have suffered, and sometimes severely, for 27 years, from 
dyspepsia. I commenced the Peruvian Syrup, and found 
eae a it. In the course of three or four weeks I 
was entirely relieved from my sufferings, and have enjoyed unin- 
terrupted health ever since.” 


One of the most distinguished jurists in New England writes 
to a friend as follows : 


“T have tried the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and the result fully 
sustains your prediction. It has made a new man of me; infused 
into my — new vigor and energy; I am no longer tremulous 
and debilitated, as when you last saw me, but stronger, heartier, 
and with larger capacity for labor, mental and physical, than at 
any time during the last five years.” 


An Eminent Divine of Boston, says : 


“T have been using the PERUVIAN SYRUP for some time 
past; it gives me NEW VIGOR, BUOYANCY OF SPIRITS, BLASTICITY 
OF MUSCLE.” 


A Clergyman writes as follows : 





D. V. B ORMSBY, Farmington, Gen. Agent for Somerset, Frank 
lin, Oxford, Kennebec, and Androscoggin Counties. 


Acrents. True & Maniey, Augusta; M. W. Farr, Hallowell 
8. T. Boothby, Waterville; C. Tuttle, Skowhegan; H. P. Weeks. 
North Vassalboro’; W. E. Erskine, Livermore Falls; Blossom & 
Osgood, Lewiston; A. E. Houghton, Weld; F. Howe, Norway; 
John 8. Minot, Belgrade ; Charles Thornton, Hallowell ; Augus- 
tus Bailey, Gardiner; H. F. Howard, Dixfield ; Edward Lander 
& son, Mechanics’ Falis. 


; 
’ 


B. Plummer & Sons, Bangor, Gen. Agents for Penobscot, Aroos- 
took, Washington, Hancock, Piscataquis, and Waldo ounties. 
W. D. Little & Co., General Agents for Cumberland and York 
Counties. 6meow5 


HARLES K. PARTRIDGE 
Druggist and | cs) Apothecary, 





Cor. Water St. Market Square, 


IN NEW GRANITE BLOCK. 


DEALER IN 
Medicines, Chemicals, and Apothecaries’ and 


Physicians’ Goods. 


Fine Perfumery, Toflet and Fancy articles. 
Shoulder Braces, Trnsses, Elastic hose, &c. 
California and Fruit wines, and pure 
imported wines for medicinal purposes. 


These and all the other goods usually kept in a 


First Class Drug Store. 
will be sold 
Leow for Cash. 


Especial care given to Physicians’ Perscriptions which are pre- 
pared from pure medicines selected for the p 7 


urpose 
CHARLES K PARTRIDGE. 
Augusta, Sept. 11, 1866, eoptf40 


ARTHA WASHINGTON 
HAIR RESTORER. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN! 
Your are getting old and trouble 
has made you gray. You wish 
to hoid back the hand of time and 
remain young as long as you can. 
To de this employ something 





hair healthy and makes it grow 
on the bald spots, if any such you 
have. That thing Is the ‘Martha 

Vashington” Hair Restorer. Get 


SIMONDS & Co., Propricters, 
FITZWILLIAM, N. H. 


Sold in Augusta by F. W. KINSMAN. 2m9 


which restores your hair to its | 
original color, which does not dye | 
it nor color the skin, keeps the | 


“My voyage to Europe is indefinitely postponed. I have dis- 
covered the ‘Fountain of Health’ on this side of the Atlantic. 
| Three bottles of Peruvian Syrup have rescued me from the fangs 
| of the fiend Dyspepsia.” 
| Thousands have been changed by the use of this remedy, 
| from weak, sickly, suffering creatures, to strong, healthy and 
happy men and women ; and invalids cannot reasonably hesi- 
tate to give it a trial. 


A pamphlet of 32 pages, containing certificates of cures and 
recommendations from some of the most eminent physicians, cler- 
gymen, and others, besides much other valuable and i esting 
matter, will be sent rrez to any one sending ustheir name and 
residence. 


A a4 See that each bottle has PERU VIAN SYRUP blowh in the 





| 
| 


t 
FOR SALE BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 18 Tremont 8t., Boston 
J. P. DINSMORE, 36 [ey Street, New York. 


And by all Druggists. 
HE PERUVIAN SYRUP 

Is for sale in Augusta by CHARLES K. PARTRIDGE, 
46 Druggist. 


eoplyl7 








Goaseres. 


All Medical Men agree that IODINE is the best remedy for 
Scrofula and all kindred diseases ever discovered. The difficulty 
has been to obtain a Pure Solution of it. 


DR. H. ANDERS’ IODINE WATER, 


@ solvent! Containing a full grain 


Is a Pure Solution, without 
to each ounce of water. 


A most Poweriual Vitalizing Agent and Re- 
storative. 


It has cured and wi// cure Scrofu/a in all its manifold forms, 
Ulcers, Cancers, Syphilis, Salt Rheum, and it has been used 
with astonishing suceegs in cases of Kheumatisny Dyspepsia, Con- 
a hy Female Complaints, Heart, Liver, and Kidney Diseases. 

c., &e. 
Circulars will be sent free to any One sending their address. 
Price $1 a bottle, or 6 for $5. 


Prepared by Dr. H. ANDERS, Physician and Chemist. 
For sale by 
SETH W.FOWLE & SON, 18 Tremont Street, Beston, 


and by all Druggists. eoply17 





’ 


~ — = — —————————— 
ei AMERICAN MOP-WRINGER,. 
he Greatest Invention of Medern Times. 


¥ mop perfectly, 
than any person aye fm ok Teatniio, better 


water or how thick the mop. »} 
EVERY FAMILY WILL BUy Ir AT 8IGUT. 


without ah 
26, 


each, and ever 
Paale is inevitabie. 


Benington and Wina. 
of bri ige and John. 
sell 200 pails in Fayston, 


and over up 
at the 


description 


will be sent, with a blank place for the owner of the right to put 


his name, and an addition of 100 circulars for every 1900 y ti 
10,000. For 10,000 inhabitants and over, the owner wij have hie 
name and place in, pate eray eititional 1000. The 
same number of blank deeds as circulars for sale of family rights. 
with plans and specifications and plain directions so that any one 
can see how to make the wringer, will accompany the circulars, up 
to a town of 10,000 inhabitants, and these over will have 1000 
blanks and and what mcre may be néeded will be fur- 
nished upon order at the cost of printing. The population of towns 
in 1860, as published in the Census Report, to be found with most 
town clerks, will be taken for the population now. The first one 
sending the money for a town will receive the Patent Right for 
the town by return mail and circulars and blanks by Express, if 
too many to send by mail. If others send for the same town, the 
money will be returned to them free of expense. To make sure 
one had better designate several towns, either of which he or she 
will take. Send for circulars if you dare ran the risk of Waiting 
or send the money for a town. Letters addressed to the Govern: 
of New Hampshire, Mayor, Postmaster, cashiers of the banks, or 
pm ne go ng ——— will show that the business is hon- 
ly and squarely conducted. 

ents ne oe caaeony, Address, writing your name, 
CHOATE’S AMERICAN MOP WRINGER cO., 


Manchester, N. H. 


THOMAS W. LANE, Clerk for the Company and Special 
Agent. 4110 








AMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


The LEAVITT SEWING MACHINES which have new been tn 
use for twelve years with the highest satisfaction, are offered to 
he public with receat improvements, which render them supe- 
rior to any other. 
They are simple and substantial in construction and adapted 
to the whole range of family sewing, thick or thin. They use 
straight needles, make the Lock Stitch alike on beth sides which 
will not rip or ravel. Call and examine for yourselves before pur- 
chasing. For sale by 

MERRIAM & NORTON, 

Agents for N. E., 

104 Tremont, Cor. Bromfield 8t. Boston. 
Dealers in Sewing Cotton, Thread, Silk, Needles, &e. 
Agents wanted in al! cities and towns. 


0. JOILCE’S 


‘Double Action Force Pump, 


For Wells, Oisterns, Railroad Stations, Factories and Vessels, has 
bo equal for power, ease and workmanship and durability, has 
& powerful air-chamber, will throw water Sixty reer, arren nais- 
ING it out of a sixty foot well, and weven can freene. It is the 
most successful deep well pump en this continent, and the only 
one that will do whet it is advertised todo, and is fast growing 
into public favor. See well to your interest Hy investigating the 
merits of this Pump, or you may have to say, as others have, 
“Had L&nown of this Pump before I brought mine, I should eor- 
tainly have had it.” (Oall and see it, or send for Circular contain- 


ing all particulars. 
WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & ©O’S., 
New Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
erchants Row, Boston, Mass. 
LL 


 Frobate Botices. 


3m1* 
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yay oe ee Se Court at Au- 
a, on the seco ‘onday of Febru 1867. 
JouN L- CUTLER, Guardian of Anna W. Oubir and Zilpba 
I. Cutler, of Augusta, in said County, minor, having petitioned 
for license to sell the following real estate of said Wards, tho 

to be placed on interest, viz: All the interest of said 
Wards in allor any part of the realestate of Reucl Williams, 
late of Augusta, deceased : 

OxpereD, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the second Monday of March next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that al! persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition should not be 
granted H. K. BAKER, Judge. 

Attest: J. Burton, Register. 11" 


ENNEBEC COUNT YoesesscIn Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the second Monday of February, 1867. 

JUBERH W. PATTERSON, Executor of the last will of Brad- 
bury C. Shaw, late of Augusta, in said County, deceased, having 
petitioned for license to sell the following real estate of said deceas- 
sed, for the payment of debts, legacies, &c., viz: The homestead 
farm of said dcceased : 

Oxverep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the second Monday of March next, in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend ata Court of Probate then to be helden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said petitien should not be 
H. K. BAKER, —-- 

1 * 











J. Burros, Register. 


ENNEBEC COUNTY ...In Probate Court, at Au 
gusta, on the second Monday of February 1867. 
A CERTALN INSTRUMENT purporting to be the last will and 
testament of Warren L. K: lier, late of China, in said County, 
deceased, having been presented for probate : 








VALUABLE MEDICINE. 
Dr. Poland’s White Pine Compound, advertised in ourcolumns, 





ya MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


AUGUSTA MAINE. 


Home Office in Williams Block, Augusta. 
Directors Office, No. 80 Washington St., Boston. 
New Yor Office, No. 151 Broadway, N. Y. 
Maye Directors : 
JOSEPH H. WILLIAMS, 
JOSEP’ BRADSTREET, 
JOHN D. LANG, 


The subscriber having been appointed Agent for this Company 
for Augusta and vicinity. is prepared to receive applications for 
insurance on lives in all the usual forms of 


TERM, LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICES. 


(07 This is the only Life Insurance Company operating in this 
under a charter from Maine—and it is doing a large and suc 


four years; the 
of Premiums the past eight months of the current year over 
$500,000.00, 
and the amount insured by its Policies during that period being 
$5,699,350.00. 

It has paid for losses between the date of its organization in 1840 
and Dec. 31 1865, the sum of 

$944,000.00. 
In the Massachusetts and New York Insurance Commissioners’ 
Reports for the years 1864 and 1865 may be found abundant tes- 
timony to the safety, good management and remarkable success of 
this company. 
Augusta References. 


(Most of whom are insured in this Company). 
Hox. Lot M. Morxiy, How. Ricwarp D. Rice, 
Hon. Joun L. Curier, Hon. Dayiet Wi.iaMs, 
Carr. Bens. H. Guenera, U. 8. A., Rev. E.H. W Sucre. 
Cox. Groxrce W. Stancey, Prest. First National Bank, 
Ww. R. Smita, Esq., Cashier ad ed ” 
Brxs. H. Cusuman, Prest. Granite » se 
Ww. T. Jouxson, Cashier, = ” 
Joseru A. Homan, Editor of Maine Farmer. 
7 Phamphiets and all desired information to be had at the 
office of the Company, immediately over the Banking Room of the 
First National Bank. G. P. COCHRANE, Agent. 
Augusta, Oct. 8, 1866. Stf 


MALL’S 


NATIONAL OCOLAIM AGENOY, 
Gardiner Maine. 


All Claims of SOLDIERS, SEAMEN, WIDOWS, ORPHANS 

and ILEIRS, against the 

this Agency, 

Which is doing the largest Business of any 
similar Agency in the te. 


Any person sending us a truc statement of their case by letter (50 
cts enclosed) will receive a correct statement of what is due them 
together with one of our “PENSION and BOUNTY @UIBDES”’ 
explaining who are entitled under existing laws. 


ONE, TWO AND THREE YEARS MEN 


discharged for DISABILITY will learn something to their advant. 
age by writing us (with stamp = 
We also purchase LAND WARRANTS (REVOLUTIONARY 





U. 8. Government, promptly adjusted by 


isa ful attempt to combine and apply the medicinal virtues 
of the White Pine bark. It has been thoroughly tested by people 
in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor has testimenials te its 
value from persons well known to our citizens. We recommend 
its trial in all those cases of disease to which it is adapted. It is 
for sale by all our druggists.—Independent. 


The Great Vew England Eemedg! 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S 


Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the country, after having 
been proved by the test of eleven years, in the New England States, 
where its merits have become as well known asthe tree from which 
in part, it derives its virtues. 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Cures 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Dyptheria, Bronchitis, Spitting o 
Blood, and Pulmonary Affections generally. It is a Re- 
markable Remedy for Kidney Complaints, Diabetes, 
Difficulty of Voiding Urine, Bleeding from the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, and other 
Complaints. For Piles and Scur- 
vey it will be found very 
valuable. 


Give it a trial if you would learn the value of a 
GOOD AND TRIED MEDICLNE. 


IT IS PLEASANT, SAFE AND SURE. 


Sold by C. K. PARTRIDGE Druggist, Augusta, Me., and by 
dealers in Medicines genrally. 6meep43 





orcas IMPROVED FUMIGATOR,. 


Patent allowed June 30, 1866. 


For the destruction of ticks on sheep, lice on cattle, plants, &c. 
Diploma awarded at the N. B., & Vt. State Pair, Sept. 1866. 


time, wool long or short, and the best time to destroy ticks is al- 
ways now. 

Those intending to purchase should send their orders immediate- 
y. the great demand in the winter months may cause a delay. 
mt to any address on receipt of $3.00. 
ISAAC HUTCHINS Jr. 


as 
Agents wanted. Address 
eopasef Wellington, Me. 








_- CANKER REMEDX, 


Fer the Care of Diphtheria, Common Sore 
Threat, and Cauker in the Meuth. 


(Patented June 26th, 1866.) 
This Mndicine has been used in hundreds of cases of Diph- 
theria, and has proved to be superior te anything befere the pub 
lie for this terrible disease. Read the following 
R dation: 





respectfully 
Harpswell Center, April 17, 1866. 
W. F. PHILLIPS, wholesale 
TRIDGE, Augusta. 





a FPO sewie MACHINES, 


With the latest improvements, 
' FOR MANUFACTURING AND FAMILY SEWING. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 
3m7 59 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
QPOULvER BRACES, 


Trusses and Elastic Hose for sale at PARTRIDGE’S Btore, 
Cor. Water St. and Market Square. © “aS 


‘OU CAN BUY OF WILLS, 


of than at any other 
ae pues gonity goods for less money mA 
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: 
t 


J. OC. HOADLEY & O0., Lawrence, Mass. 


‘OU CAN BUY FOR CASH, 
| WILLS, good Oolong Tea for $1 per pound. 


NEw SEWING MACHINES, 


Tre Amentcay Evastic-stircn Sswina Macniye, very latest 
im Aug. 1866. Price each, Class 1, for Fam 
ily use, with fixtures, &c., all complete, $15. Will do fine or 
coarse stitching on a'l kinds of materials from Campnic te the 

Wovrer Overcoat or Learner. Sews rapid, firm, and 
. Simple in its movements and 
for family use, 


ed wood 
to any part of the country on receipt of price. 
using them for manufacturing and family 
use on view at the its wanted 


Saiesreom. . Ad- 
dress all orders AMERICAN SE G MACHINE COMPANY, 
920 Broadway, New York. 


4wl0 
END FOR PAMPHLET 


On the treatment of CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
way Diseases of the LUNGS and AIR PAS- 


MEDICATED INHALATION. 
In this mode of treatment, remedies are brought into immedi- 
ate contact with the diseased surfaces, so that their action is direct 








| > berperammel SMITH, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
POTTER'S LANDING, MARYLAND, 
FARMS OF ALL SIZES FOR SALE. 


(ny nferatin dirt rrnrting prae por sere Production ¢ 
sei) &o., will be given by 


ly22 Potter’s Landing, 
HE EYE! THE EYE! 


discovered. treatment for 
B KNIGHT bon caring come of the worst cnasst 
ever known, without instruments of pain. 
a tearesw  peunelor animal 
cures 
a tar. Bvery Kind of dincase treated with 
every system. 
Tremont St., Boston. 


OU CAN BUY OF WILAS, | 
For cash Granulated Sugar, for 16 cents per prnnd.e 


AN, SMITH, 
Caroline Co., Md. 
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( , That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the second Monday of March next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested 
may attend at a Court of Probate then to be hoklen at Augusta, 
and show cause, if any, why the said instrament should not be 
| proved, approved and allowed, as the last will avd testament of 
the said deceased. H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Burton, Register. 11* 


i Sewaene cou NT Wecceeein Probate Court, at 
ugusta, on second Monday February, 1867. 
MARY BARKER, widow of Caleb BS late of Pittston, 
in said County, deceased, having presented her application for 
allowance out of the personal estate of said deceased: 
Onpsrep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the second Monday of March next, in the Maine Farin- 
er, a n¢wspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition should not be 
H. KB. BAKER, Judge. 
1i* 








Attest: J. Bourton, Register. 


ENNEBEC COUNTY ...Jn Probate Court at Au- 
gusta, on the second Monday ef February, 1867. 
LUCY CLEMENT, widow of Richard Clement, late of Bel- 
grade, in said County, deceased, having presented her appli- 
cation for allowance-out of the pe:sonal estate of said deceased : 
Oxpxxep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the second Monday of March next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons inturested 
may attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, 
and show cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition shoull 
not be granted. H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Ateest: J. Burton, Register. 11" 








ENNEBEC COUNT Y...in Probate Court, at Au- 


in said County, de- 
administration of the 


Oxpsaap, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the second Monday of March next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be allowed. 


H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Burton, Register. il’ 


ENNEBEC COUNTY ecosesdn Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the second Monday of February, 1867. 

NOV A TILORN, Executrix of the last will and testament 
of James H. Thorn, late of Wayne, in said County, deceased, hav - 
ing presented her first account of administratiun ef the estate of 
said deceased for allowance : 

Onpsaep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the second Monday of March next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons intersted may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be allowed. 

H. K. BAKER, oa. 
1 





Attest: J. Borrox, Register. 


ENNEBEC COUNTY.../n Probate Ceurt, at Au- 
ta, on the second Monday of February, 1867. 

CHRISTIANA D. ROWELL, Guardian of Frank G. Rowell, 
of Monmouth, in said County, miner, having presented her first 
account of Guardianship of said Ward for allowance : 

OnpereD, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the second Monday of March next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a ne’ printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be allowed. 


H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Buutox, Register. 11* 


OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has been duly 
appointed administrator with the will annexed, on the est- 


ate of 
SOPHIA 8. ROBBINS, late of Gardiner, 

in the County of Kennebec, deceased, testate, and has under- 
taken that trust by giving bond as the law directs :—All ones 
therefore, having demands against the estate of said deceased, ae 
desired to exhibit the same for settlement ; and all indebied to 
estate are requested to make immediate payment to | ....v 

November 26, 1866. 11" EDWARD 8. BESSEY. 


OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has been duly 
appointed Executor of the last will and testament of 

VASHTI A. BRADLEY, late of Vienna, 

In the County of deceased, testate, and os 

taken that trust by giving bond as the law directs: All person’, 

therefore, having against the estate of said deceased = 
desired to exhibit the same for settlement; and all indeb-ed tose 

estate are requested to make immediate payment to 
February 11, 1867 11* JOSIAH MORRILL. — 


Mee is hereby given, that the subscriber has been duly 
appointed Administrator on ues an 
JEREMIAH MERRILL, late aw tes 











has under- 











John Mx 
N MERRILL. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING, 








Br 
HOMAN & BADGER. 
Office West Hud Kennebec Bridge, dugusté: 


Tok Sin, jee 


TERMS: 
$2.00 per Annum in Advance- . 
within 8 months, $2.50 will be charg? 
va tp er gle Fg my ary 
additional, to defray the postage to the lines. 
Terms of Advertising? 














